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foreign aid in support of the plan: 
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Mr. Apams has announced his intention of alter- 
ing the “form” of presenting his continuation of 
the defence of himself, and of the majority of the 
Ghent mission, It will be given in a pamphiet, and 
make a considerable volume. The chief purpose 
ig to €Xamine certain subjects of great political 
interest and future importance to the United States, 
What may be called his personal vindication, ap- 
pears to be finished. 
New-Yorn. Eight new cases of yellow fever 
“> reported to the board of health on the 9th 
. it, and it was supposed that there were seve 
sal others, that, for the want of time, had not been 
communicated. The limits to be fenced up were 
immediately extended—the disease assumed an 
alarming appearance very suddenly. No new cases 
were known onthe 11th, but a few have been since 
reported, with some deaths. Trinity church is with- 
in the seat of the disease —it has been shut up, and 
burials inthe yard are forbidden, under the penalty 
of 100 dollars, until further notice. The latest ac. 
counts shew that the alarm had considerably sub- 
sided, and afford us reason to hope that every cause 


tor it may be speedily removed. 
« 





YELLow Fever. [t appears that the board of 
health at Philadelphia, adhering to the old restric- 
tive principle, sent an agent to New-York, early 
last week, to ascertain the condition of that city as 
to the existence of yellow fever. When this di 
sease prevailed in some parts of Baltimere in 1819, 
fifteen or twenty persons, whose placesof business 
were in the infected districts, died within about a 
stone’s throw of the dwelling of the writer of this; 
but no one took the disease from them, nor did any 
person remove in consequence Of their illness 
Except as to those cases, the neighborhood was 
remarkably healthy, as it usually is. 

Vessels arriving from New-York were officially 
directed, on the 5th inst. to remain at the Lazaret- 
to fur orders, before they could proceed to Piaila- 
delphia. . 

Ameatcan Arras, An agent is now in Baltimore 
to obtain subscribers for the splendid American 
Atlas, about to be published at Philadelphia, by, 
Messrs. H. Carey & Lea, on the plan of Le Seze’s. 
ft is not easy, with any thing like brevity, to speak 
of a work of its great merit and extent. Its maps, 
charts and tables, contuin a great portion of geo- 
graphical, historical and political information com 
bined, of the highest importance to the statesman, 
scholar and searcher after interesting truths. 








U.S.srocxs. By the following notice from the 
treasury department, it will appear that the pro- 
ject for an exchange of stocks has so far failed, 
and the Srd section of the act, [see present vol. of 
the Reeister, page 140], will now regulate the 
proposed transfer until the 1st of October ensuing. 
The time seems to have passed away when such a 
scheme was practicable in our country—and per- 
sons are not willing to take five, when they expect 
to receive six per cent. interest for money. But, 
as the rate of interest has been reduced by the 
bank of England, perhaps we may receive some 


| “The amount of seven and six per cent. stocks, 
authorized to be subscribed by the first section of 
the act passed the 20th of April, 1822, entitled an 
‘Act to authorize the secretary of the treasury to 
exchange a stock, bearing an interest of five per 
cent. for certain stocks, bearing an interest of six 
and seven per cent.” not having been subscribed, 
the proprietors of six per cent. stocks of 1812, 
1813, 1814 and 1815, and of seven per cent. stock 
of 1815, who may wish to avail themselves of the 
provisions of the third section of the act, are hereby 
informed, that the bovks have been opened at the 
treasury for receiving subscriptions pursuant there-~ 
t+, and will continue open until the first day of Oce 
tober next. ra 

The subscriptions may be made by the propfié-... 
tors of the stocks specified, either in person, or by . 
their attorneys, duly authorized to make the sub- 
scriptions and transfer the stocks to the United 
States, the certificates of which are to be surren- 
dered at the treasury at the time of making sub- 
scriptions.” 

INTERNAL NAVIGATION, No less than fourteen ves- 
sels, of considerable burthen, the largest that na- 
vigate the upper lakes, were lying in Buffalo har- 
bor on the Sth instant. More than as many hun. 
dred will soon annually arrive at or depart from 
that port. 

Tue Macenonian. In our last paper we noticed 
the arrival of this frigate at Norfolk. She had lost 
seventy-six of her officers and crew by disease, and 
had between fifty and sixty on the sick list, most of 
them convalescent-—but several deaths and some * 
new cases have since occurred. Great exeftiong ~ 
were promptly made to relieve the survivors—the 
healthy part of the crew were transferred to another 





thy spot, were the best accommodations were pro- 
vided forthem, ‘The names of those who died dur- 
ing her cruize are given; the officers were—Geo 

W. Isaacs, heut. James M. C. Clements, lieut. of 
marines; John Cadle, surgeon; and Messrs Rand, 
Wood, Emmet, Hossack, Murray and Rutgers, mid- 
shipmen; and John Sickles, captain’s clerk. Lieut, 
George Pearce, lst of the ship, has died sinee he» 
arrival, and some *others—totai number of death: 
up to the 12th instant—ninety-one! 

The disease that has prevailed on board this ves. 

sel is called the “ship fever,” and a letter from Ha- 
vana says,—*it is not to be presumed that the crew 
of the Macedonian got sick from being at Havana, 
but from her having, after a two years voyage in the 
Pacific, returned home without cleansing out. It 
must be recollected also, that she took in provisions 
and sailed in three weeks, and that she had been at 
the island of St. Domingo.” 
This great Cestruction of life has much excited 
the public attention. Such-a case has never before 
happened in our service, and we hope that the 
causes of it will be zealously inquired into, 





PrivaTeeRine. An eastern paper gives the names 
of seven American vessels, recently captured by 
Spanish privateers, and condemned at Porto Cavel- 
lo and Perto Rico, under the paper blockade ef the 
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vessel, and the sick landed on Craney island, a heale >” 
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THE FIRST NUMBER of the «Washington Republi- 
can and Congressional Examiner,” edited by col. 
Thomas L. McKenney, was received last week. In 
its progress thus far, it promises well to become an 
interesting and useful paper. 

' "Pax army. The military affairs of the United 
States are separated into two departments, the 
eastern and western. The head-quarters of the 
gen. in chief, is in the District of Columbia; of the 
Eastern, at Gouverneur’s Island, N. Y.; of the West- 
ern, at Louisville, Ken. The eastern department 
comprizes all east of a line drawn from the south- 
ernmost point of Florida to the north-west extre- 
mity of Lake Superior—the western, all west of 
that line, taking in the whole of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, &c, 

. Mr. Ranvorrg yet makes a noise in the London 
papers. The “Sun,” of the 24th June, gives the 
important intelligence that he, ‘ate candidate for 
the office of president of the United States of America, 
had dined at Portsmouth with admiral sir J. H. 
Whitshed, K. C. B. commander in chief at” that 
Station! 

NATIONAL PanTriEs. It appears that much irrita- 
tion prevails between what are locally called the 
American and French parties at New Orleans. The 
former has succeeded in electing Mr. Livingston to 
-congress, But great compiaints are made that the 
natives of France and St. Domingo have a mono- 
poly of the posts of profit and honor. One of the 
papers says, “The period has arrived when we 
must ascertain the fact, whether foreign French- 
men, who have sought a refuge on this continent 
from distress, are to root out and overpower its 
native possessors.” 





Sparn. A paper is published as a manifesto of 
the Spanish government, and as presenting its 
views in regard to the (late) Spanish American 
provinces, It shews a design to attempt to main- 
tain the authority of Spain over these provinces, 
and to use her utmost means to prevent an acknow- 
ledgment of the new states by the European pow- 
ers; but does not refer to any proceedings had in 
the United States in respect to this matter. We 
do not give the article, because we cannot regard 
it as genuine. 


Kentucky. Much discussion is still going ew in 


ae, 


be entirely removed. ‘To effect an object so de. 
sirable, nothing will have a greater tendency than 
the encouragement of domestic manufactures, fru. 
gality and industrious habits. A course of this king 
will result in much more permanent benefit to the 
country, than the enactment of ssay and replevin 
laws, or the emission of an unsound paper curren. 
cy.” 

Captain Hort. The court instituted to inquire 
into the official conduct of captain Hull, met at 
Boston on the 12th instant—previous to which the 
following “notice” was published in the news- 
papers: 

“fhe government of the United States having, 
on the special request of captain Isaac Hull, ap- 
pointed captains John Rodgers, Isaac Chauncey, 
and Charles Morris, esqrs. of the United States na- 


in Charlestown, on the 12th day of August current, 
at 11 o’clock, A. M. and there to examine minute- 
ly into the official conduct of captain Hull since 
his appointment as commandant. of that yard, 
with direction to report all the facts and circum. 
stances which shall be disclosed by the inquiry; 
together with their opinion in relation to the same: 
all persons who have any complaints to make, or 
know any facts or circumstances tending to impli- 
cate captain Hull, as commandant as aforesaid, are 
hereby required to appear at the time and place 
above-mentioned—and then and there give evi- 
dence before said court. 
GEO. SULLIVAN, Judge Advocate. 

Boston, Aug. 6 1822.” 

gp We do not like this manner of advertising far 
witnesses, though probably adopted at the request 
of captain Hull, himself, that those who have a 
knowledge of any thing prejudicial to his character 
may now speak, “or ever after hold their peace.” 
Persons are not apt to volunieer to bear witness 
against their neighbor, and no one but a personal 
enemy, if any the gallant captain has, could obey a 
summons like this, and become hable to the sus. 
picion of unworthy motives. The “judge advocate” 
has surely over-stepped his authority in ‘REQUIRING’ 
the attendance of “all persons,” as stated in his ne- 
tice—we are not certain that private persons can 
even be summoned, under compulsory process, by 
a military court of inquiry, and feel confident that, 
if so, there is danger in the power granted. But 
there is something exceedingly offensive to us, 
that witnesses siiould be advertised for to attack 


this state as to the policy and effect of the:*relief| the reputation of the man who ied the van of the 


measures,” and. the right and wrong of them.are! 
ardently contested. e have always entertained 
an opinion that proceedings of this nature must 
needs operate for the benefit of a designing few at 
the cost of the honest many—and, that for one de. 
serving person whom they really assist or preserve, 
they break down and destroy at least twenty others, 
as well entitled to the public concern as that favor- 
edone. Atadinner, on the 4th of July, the vene- 
rable Sueisy gave the following toast: 

“The relicf measures are demoralizing, impoli- 
tic and unconstitutional—may they be crushed.” 


TexnessEE. Gov. Carroll, in his late message to 


the legislature of Tennessee, has the following re- 
marks—at once honorable to his head and heart: 
«J am happy in having it in my power to say, that 
the pecuniary embarrassments of the country have 
been greatly diminished by the industry of our ci- 


naval’ glory of his country in the late war. Feelings 
may prevail at Boston to palliate the proceeding— 
but the nation cannot participate in them; and pub- 
lic officers are not to act for the little spot on which 
they happen to be located. 





Arnica. The colony at Cape Mesurado is well 
reported of. Some of the people have lately re- 
turned for the purpose of taking out their families. 


This proceeding will, probably, induce others to 
emigrate. 





THE FULLER’s EanTaH, lately discovered in New- 


York, is ascertained to possess all the desired quali- 
ties. 





Corron. A specimen of cotton from Illinois, 
said to be of the second quality raised there, has 
been forwarded to Baltimore. «It is beautifully 





tizens, and the surplus produce of the last year— 
a reasonable hope is entertained that they will soon | 


white and fine, but a little shorter than the Loui- 
isiana,” says the editor of the American Farmer. 


vy, & court of inquiry, toconvene at the navy yard. 
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Tue maizs, from Abbington to Lynchburg, Va. 
appear to have been frequently robbed between) 
the 20th of June and 10th of July, ultimo. 





Tue Saut ve Sr. Manse. Col.-Brady and the 
troops have reached this new post, and our flag has 
been hoisted. Many Indians had visited the place, 
and appeared quite friendly. The post is healthy, 
the climate good, the forests abound with game, 
and the lakes and streams have abundance of ex- 
cellent fish and fowl. 

Navieation. We noticed some time ago the 
arrival of the schooner Amanda at Baltimore, in 
sixty-five days from Valparaiso. It is calculated 
that, in that timé, she must have sailed 11,860 miles, 
and have made a dai/y average progress of 182 
miles! 

Rattiesnaxes. A person lately exhibited at Pe- 
tersburg, Va. a pair of these snakes, male and fe- 
male, which were as tame and as obedient to himas 
spaniels are to their masters. ‘They are in the full 
possession of their life-destroying power, as was 
shewn by their killing a rat in ten minutes, and 
eating it afterwarcas, in the presence of many spec. 
tutors, surrounding a large table, on which they 
were turned loose! The rat received only one, and, 
appar.otly, a very slight blow—it was convulsed 
immediately and died. The snakes caress their 
master, who assures the public, and especially the 
tadies, that there is not the least danger in witness. 
ing the exhibition of them. 


—- 





FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers of the 30th Juné. 

Great Britain and Ireland. ‘the royal assent has 
been given to the trade and navigation bills, which 
recently passed parliament. Inteiligence of an ad- 
justment of affairs with the Chinese has been re- 
ceived at London. A motion to repeal the tax on 
salt has failed in the commons, 104 to 92; buta bill 
has passed to permit the people to use roasted grain 
in lieu of coffee, if they please. Wonderful liberty! 
A public dinner had been given in Lendon to Mr. 
Zea, the Colombian ministet. A shipment to the 
amount of £40,877, principally woollens, was made 
by one house in Liverpuvol, in the Belvidera fer Bal- 
uumore, | 

Fourteen persons have been arrested at Armagh, 
on acharge of high treason. The aftair hus caused 
much speculation among the people, ras 

In Jreland, famine and disease were in ‘full pro- 
gress—their destructive force was hourly accumu- 
lating. The king’s late visit to Dublin, to drink some 
hot whiskey punch with his dearly beloved subjects 
there, cost about as much money as the public and 
private charity of Great Britain has granted for the 
relief of starving millions—and the fooleries of the 
coronation many times more! | 

The peerage of England has doubled in the last 
forty years. In 1782 there were but 137 peers, | 
now there are 371, exclusive of the creations at the 
fate coronation. 

The London Courier gives six columns to de- 
scribe the persons and the dresses and decoratioiis 
of the ladies who attended the late drawing room. 
A New York editor observés that, “so minute and 
numerous are the accounts of the latter, that it is 
difficult to conceive in what way they could have 
been obtained and published the next day, unless, 
like our congressional speeches, they were prepar- 
ed beforehand by the ladies themselves and trans- 








terred to the printer.” 


paaary 


France. Only six crimes are said to be punis.iae 
ble with death in France, viz: treason, murde?, aT 
son, burglary, forgery of the national bank votes 
and public securities, and robbery with violence. 

The people of France are subjected to the most 
rude and arbitrary system of search. ‘wo persons 
coming out of a bovkseller’s shop, were arrested 
without warrant or authority, dragged before the 
prefecture of the police, examined, and thea dis- 
missed, with the satisfaction of being toid that they 
were suspected of having prohibited engravings! 

- The public libraries of France are reported to 
contain 4.470.724 printed books, of which about 
one fourth are in those of Paris. ° 


Spain. An explosion in this country is expected 
in France, and hence the march of French troops 
to the frontier. The cortes has ordered 20,000 
militia into service, ‘he province of Valencia is 
under martial law, on account of disaffection, and 
the priests are every where exerting tiiempseives, 
and with considerable success, to produce a civil 
war—/for the “good of christianity,” —like they used, 
to roast honest people! ~ 


Portugal, A conspiracy has been detected that 
had for its object an overthrow of the-constitutional 
government—some priests, “holy men,” appear to 
have been at the bottom of the business. It was 
their design to have killed-oiff the must eminent 
members of the cortes. Enslaved nations will learn 
that, if they desire to regain their natural rights as 
men, they must commence the work of regenera. 
tion by disposing of the national priesthood in com. 
fortable quarters; where they shall be treated well, 
if they deserve it—but not be permitted to meddle 
with worldly affairs. 

Ihe cortes dave adopted measures for the tran- 
quility of Brazil. They appear to be liberal, and 
probably will have some effect. They have de- 
creed that the crown prince shail remain in this 
country, to govern it. This is what the people 
seem to have desired. 

It is likely that the crew of the corvette He- 
roine (among whom are 19 Americans), will be 
treated as pirates, the vessel being condemned ag 
such, which it appears probable that she really was, 
without a regular commission from any one, 


Sicily. A violent quarrel] took place at Palermo, 
on the 29th of May, between the inhabitants and 
the Austrian troops, when several of the latter 
were wounded, and one killed. On the 26th of the 
same month the churches of that city were robbed 
of all their valuable property. Several individuals 
had been arrested, and a discovery made of the 
the existence of a troop of 120 robbers, which had 
hitherto bid defiance to the efforts of the police. 

Rome. The pope has issued a rescript strongly 
enforcing the reading of the holy scriptures. 

Sweden. There have been termble conflagrations 
in Sweden and Norway —166 houses were burnt at 
Subzbach, on the 10th May; and the centre of the 
quarter of Blassieholmen, in Stockholm, was de- 
stroyed on the 12th of June—the loss of merchan- 
dise alone estimated at from 4 to 500,000 dollars, 
besides large magazines belonging to the crown, 
ships in the harbor, &c. The town of Uleaborg has 
been consumed, and 400 houses burnt in the city. of 
Nordkicping. The town of Embrittsham has also 
suffered exceedingly. These event#are supposed to 
have happened by design; but a Stockholm paper of 
the 11th June gives us the following terrible narra- 
tive of an accidental fire—In the parish of Grue, 
in the district of Hedemark, in Norway, a church 
has been burnt, by w'neh Many persons have come 
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to a melancholy end. The church was of wood, 
and smeared over with tar so that the whole edifice 
was in flames in a few minutes. Several hundred 
persons who were in at the time, rushed to the 
door, whence a press was caused which stopped 
the way; the people then ran to the windows, and, 
though they were high, leaped through them out 
of the burning building. The clergyman, who was 
in the pulpit, chose this shorter way, and saved his 
life by a hazardous leap. But above 100 persons, 
who could not make their escape, perished in the 
flames. The fire was occasioned by the careless- 
ness of the sexion, an old man, who had not used 
due caution with the fire kept for lighting the ta- 
pers on the altar. 

Russia and Turkey. Theamount of the reports, 
and we have not yet any thing but reports, go to 
shew that there will not be any war; but the Turks 
have not yet evacuated the contested provinces. 
It is stated, however, that Alexander has ordered 
certain Greeks, whom he stiles *‘notorious abettors 
of Ypsilanti” to leave bis territories, and directed 
that the imperial guards should return to the capi. 
tal. The following is given as the force of the Rus- 
sian armies on the Turkish frontier, and we cannot 
yet believe that Alexander has abandoned his de- 
sign of conquest— The first army is 140,000 strong, 
and the the second 260,000.—They have 2000 pie. 
ces of artillery with them; 60,000 of the troops are 
grenadiers, and 25,000 hussars. 

Turkey. A great number of Greek hostages 
were slaughtered at Constantinople on the 25th 
May—some of whom were lately among the most 
respectable merchants in the Levant—others were 
distinguished prelates. ‘his affair has been urg- 
ed in parliament, and lord Londonderry, in re- 
ply, said that the enormities were greater than they 
had been represented in the papers, but that none 
of the persons had been entitled to British protec. 
tion, except so far as humanity was concerned, and 
that lord Strangford bad exerted himself to save 
them, but without success, A member inquired 
whether the minister could give any account of 
the new slave trade recently established in the east, 
for amiable and accomplished christian females, by 
a government which was encouraged and support- 
ed by the free and enlightened administration of 

England? 4 

VYhe murderers were yet at work at Scio. The 
barbarians promised an amnesty—the generous 
French consul proclaimed it, and pledged himselt 
tor the sultan’s pardon—the people surrendered 
their arms, and a general massacre followed; 78 per- 
sons detained as hostages in the fort, were first cut 

to pieces, then the unresisting inhabitants of thir. 
teen villages were put to death with the most re- 
fined cruelties. Some few had escaped to the moun- 
tains, and the French consui’s house was filled with 
women and children, who were nobly protected by 
him. ‘Ihe whole island is said to be a sepulchre. 

The entire amount of persons slaughtered at 
Scio, or carried off as slaves, is estimated at one hun- 
dred thousand! This was one of the most populous 
and delightful islands in the world, in a very high 
state of cultivation and improvement, and had fa- 
mous schools, hospitals, libraries, &c. all which are 
sweptraway. See tle heart-rending address of the 
Greeks, page 389. 

The affairs of the Greeks are desperate—it is af- 
firmed again that the operation of the Turks, both 
by sca and land, are now directed by English offi- 

ers! 
: ‘he Greek fleets are yet in good condition and 


- Let 
have twice presented themselves before Puatrag' 
with their whole naval force, and twice have heen 
compelled by the Greeks to return to their pons. 
In the last attack, six Turkish vessels separated from 
the rest of the fleet, and, pursued by the Greeks, 
sought to save themselves at Murtis. The Englis), 
to give them time, prohibited the Greek vessels 
from attacking them; and, as a further precaution, 
they detained the galliot of the Greek admiral, 
which had come under a flag of truce, on a pre. 
tence that it had violated the sanitary cordon of 
Santa Maura! 

China, ‘The dispute with the English, through 
the force of money, appears to be settled—at pre. 
sent. The governor of Canton has conceded that 
the merchants were not to blame for the aggression 
complained of; and states that it appea:s «the man 
of war has run away with the foreign murderen, 
so that the merchants have no means of delivering 
them up—but that they will make a complete re. 
presentation of the affair to their government, that 
it may be examined into,”’ &c. 

Cuba. The captain-general, Mahy, died at Ha. 
vana on the 19thult, He was a great favorite with 
the body of the people, and his decease is much 
deplored by them. He was interred on the 23d, 
with great pomp and solemnity, in the presence of 
a multitude of persons. Governor Kinderland suc. 
ceeds to the temporary command of the island and 
its dependencies, 

Havana is very sickly, and the number of deaths 
are uncommonly great. 

There appears to be two parties in Cuba—one of 
the natives, and the other of the Spaniards. The 
former is much the strongest. 


Colombia. Despatches have been received at 
Caraccas from the head quarters of the “Liberator 
President” at Pastos. ‘They say-—*The war of the 
south has terminated with glory to the arms of Co. 
lombia. <A million of Americans are thus added to 
the tamily of the republic; and the conqueror of a 
hundred battles, the generous enemy of Spain, the 
creator of Celombia, the immortal Bolivar, has 
added new lustre to his immeasurable glory.” 

The army under Belivar amounts to about 7,506 
men, including the garrisonsin St. Fe. The forces 
in the province of Venezuela are about 5500 strong, 
in addition. 

A Spanish brig, of 18 guns, with a cargo of spe. 
cie, indigo, &c. valued at $00,000 dollars, was 
lately captured by two of the Colombian flotilla. 
Five Spanish privateers are occasionally off the 
coast—the strong fortress of Porto Cavello is stil! 
held by the royalists, but the town is nearly de. 
stroyed by the besiegers. 

Mexico. itis reported, and we fear truly, that 
the emperor has re established the inquisition of the 
friars, and is engaged in the persecution of lidera! 
and philosophic men. If so, we must think that his 
reign will be ashort one. 

Qcpit has been hinted to the editor of the Reets- 
TER that there is an agent, or pretended agent of 
the emperor of Mexico in the United States, who 
wishes to hire a number of able bodied young men 
to serve as guards for his “imperial majesty.” Let 
them beware how they give up their liberty 
Canada. The British have reduced their naval 
establishmentin Canada. The men are chiefly dis- 
missed and the officers ordered home. A single 
lieutenant remains on Lake Huron. 


ap Later— London dates of July 10. 
_ After the preceding articles were prepared for 





keep the sea. A late account says—The Turks 
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the press, another batch of foreign news was re- 
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oeived, via an arrival at Boston, and brings inteili- 

ence ten days later. . 
That which now most interests us is to ascertain 
whether the emperor of Russia will reaily act the 
part of a deliverer of the Greeks from the barbar- 
isms of the “legitimate” Turks; and every honest 
man seems willing to pardon his lust of domination 
on account of the wretches to be punished, and for 
the sake of the worthy to be relieved. 

The body of the reports now are in favor of the 
opinion that we have invariably expressed on this 
subject—which is, that there would be war between 
Russia and Turkey, and that the Greeks might be 
saved, notwithstanding the efforts of the British to 
prevent it from happening but as yet there are no 
certainties of these things. Several letters state 
that the infernal massacre of the Sciots has caused 
a great change in the sentiments of Alexander as 
to the affairs of Turkey, and his armies on the fron- 
tier have been increased, instead of diminished, 
It appears entirely certain that the Turks have not 
evacuated Moldavia and Wallachia, as the condi- 
tion of the proposed peace; on the contrary, fresh 
Asiatic troops were entering them, The British 
ministerial papers regard the accounts as “unsatis 
factory,” and we believe that the sword and not 
the pen will settle affairs in the east. Is it not very 
possible that Alexander, knowing the character of 
the Turks, has been waiting, if not wishing for, 
some outrage like that at Scio, te give him an over- 
whelming excuse for assaulting the barbarians? 

The Greeks too, do not appear so much discou- 
raged as former advices represented them to be. 
They have lately gained several important victo- 
ties—especially one over Chourschid pacha, at 
Kartditza, another over the butcher pacha of Sa- 
lonica, at Cara Veria, and a third over the barba- 
rian army encamped near Larissa; these were im- 
portant affairs. The provisional government, seat- 
ed at Corinth, has declared a large part of the 
Turkish coasts in a state of biockade~--the decree 
shall be given hereafter. There are some details 
of the affairs that took place at Scio, from eye-wit- 
nesses of them—they are most horrible. Not con 
tent with murdering all they could get hold of or 
making slaves of them, with burning 40 villages and 
82 churches, leaving only 15 houses standing on 
the island, they opened even the tombs and strew- 
ed the bones of the long deceased to embellish the 
streets, filled with the bodies of the recently slain! 
The actors in these things are allies of christian 
England! We shall insert some of these particulars. 

It appears now undoubted that the British are 
assisting the Turks—a vessel has arrived at Patras, 
under the protection of the British consul, to supply 
the Turkish army with grain. Another has sailed 
from Londen, direct for Constantinople, laden with 
gun-powder. A third was lying in the Thames, fil- 
led with cannon, muskets, &c. &c. destined for 
Egypt, under direction of an agent of the Pacha, 
&c. &c. When these vessels arrive mm the Medi- 
terranean, it is probable that they will receive con- 
voy from British ships of war! 

The French have two sanitary cordons on the 
Spanish frontier, though no infectious or contagious 
disease is mentioned as prevailing in Spain. Toge- 
ther, they consist of 60,000 men; and two frigates 
have sailed from Toulon to cruise on the Spanish 
Mediterranean coast. We cannot understand the 
meaning of those proceedings, unless another revo- 
lution in Spain is expected—which, indeed, seems 
likely to happen; for, in the very presence of 
the king, returning from the cortes, an affair took 
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constitutconal king, the other crying out Live the king 
absolute, in which swords were drawn. The authors 
of the latter cry were arrested. The best informed 
persons in Spain attribute these disorders to the 
emissaries of France, and the public feeling is so 
great that Madrid is regarded as no longer a safe 
residence for the French ambassador! 

The distresges in Jreland become greater and 
greater. I'he contributions are already exhausted. 
The pestilence is increasing, Jt has been confi- 
dently stated in parliament that the amount of the 
horrors that prevail in this country, is far beyond 
the representations of it! ' But the king is prepar- 
ing to take a frolick in Scotland, at the cost of, per- 
haps, 100,000/. 








The Grech, 


The following address from the Greeks at Con- 
stantinople, to their brethren in London, cannot 
be read without the deepest emotion:— 
Constantinople, May 25, 1822. 

“ Dear and beloved brethren and countrymen in London, 
«We doubt not that the news contained herein 
must have already reached you and fallen like a 
thunderbolt on your hearts. What more dreadful 
than the knowledge that our illustrious and inno- 
cent countrymen—ten of them in prison here—and 
those in the castle of Scio, ninety-five in all, uni- 
versally esteemed and respected, chosen and held 
as hostages for more than a year past, atleast, with- 
out a single motive, without even the shadow of a 
personal accusation against them, have been bar- 
barously executed! We at first deeply lamented 
the unmerited restraint put upon the persons of 
those now no more. Their death, ignominious and 
cruel, in the first barst of grief, nearly paralys- 
ed our faculties; but these we look upon now as en- 
joying eternal and immutable felicty. Our pity ne 
longer is tien due, but it flows for those unfortu- 
nates who have survived, and who henceforth are 
doomed to have tyranny unexampled in history and 
deprivations of every kind. Who can without shud- 
dering read of the total ruin, the universal desola- 
tion, of our famed and once happy isle—the destruc- 
tion of all its inhabitants, nearly one hundred thou- 
sand, who, except a very few, that almost miracu- 
lousiy escaped trom those ill fated shores, have fal- 
len victims to the sword, to fire, hunger, and slave- 
ry, that worst of allevils?’ Who can, without feel. 
ings of indignation mantling their cheeks—with- 
out execrating the perpetrators of these horrid acts, 
behold a whole city, lately so flourishing, now one 
heap of ruins—-whole villages, innumerable country 
seats, aprey tothe flames? Our celebrated school 
library, hospital for the sick and for the lepers, la- 
zaret for those attacked with the plague, hundreds 
of churches richly adorned—all one confused mass 
of smoking rubbish. ur island lately so much fre- 
quented by Europeans, and more especially by the 
English families of tbe first rank, will now have only 
their ashes to shew to the passing strangers. Nor 
is this so dreadful in itself. The most dire of our 
calamities—the slavery of so many respectable wo- 
men, young people and children of both sexes, sent 
off to the different parts of Asia—the markets of 
this city and Smyrna filled with women and young 
people of the first rank, and who have received the 
best education. What can be more dreadful than 
this? Happy, thrice happy, those whom the steel 
of the assassin has snatched from scenes so harrow. 
ing to the feelings! How miserable those stiil suf. 
fered to exist—who see the sufferings, hear the 
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and relations; and are witnesses to the barbarous 
treatment this devoted and innocent people receive 
from the wretches who have them in their power! 
What can be laid to our charge? we, poor Sciots, 
who, from the beginning, have remained faithful, 
are rewarded with death and slavery! ‘ It is well 
known that, as soon as the Porte heard of the in- 
surrection in the. Morea, and sundry islands of the 
Archipelago, it sent here a Pacha with three tails, 
having with him about three thousand troops; the 
whole of the expenses of the garrison was defrayed 
by our island, which in the course of about fourteen 
months paid more than 2,700,000 piastres, each ac- 
cording to his means. Besides this, the Sultan or- 
dered a choice to be made of sixty of the most con- 
siderable and respectable from our countrymen, 
beginning with our archbishop Plato, the elders, 
and other principal inhabitants. The motive in 
thus treating us was no other. than a mean spirit of 
envy and jealousy at the reputation. for riches, 
which seme of us had acquired by an activelife spent 
in commercial pursuits, and at the laws and institu- 
tions so superior in our island, even to those of the 
capital. When the news of the invasion of the im- 
prudent. Samiots first spread in Scio—the principal 
inhabitants waited.on the Pacha to apprise him of it 
—what was his answer?—T'o send into the castle, as 
hostages, some more of those innocent men, and to 
transport all the provisions out of the city into the 
citadel, not leaving any whatever for the poor 
inhabitants of the city, who were so numerous. 


to prevail on the Samiots to evacuate the island, 
but they imprudently resolved to advance, and teld 
these ministers of peace that they would sooner put 
them to death than do so. The Pacha then shut 
himself up in the castle with all the military, tak. 
ing with him all the hostages. It was understood 
that a number of peasantry had joined the Samiots; 
they were, in a manner, forced to it, being appre- 
hensive of the Samiots themselves, and they were 
only armed with sticks and staves. Eleven days 
after, the Turkish fleet arrived at the island, and 
landed 15,000 soldiers, or rather assassins, who, 
joined by the 3,000 in the castle, being unable to 
attack and defeat the 3,000 Samiots, used their 
weapons against the innocent and disarmed inba- 
bitants, and turned their fury against women and 
children, killing, burning and taking in slavery all 
the inhabitants of the place; the men they slaugh- 
tered, the women and children they brutally treat- 
ed, and huddled together in one of. the large 
squares, which contained several hundred of the. 
most respectable families; they have not left 9 
stone upon a stone, all destroyed, all ruined; it 
would fill volumes to recount the different scenes 
of horror which the ruffians were guilty of; huma. 
nity shudders at it. But this. universal desolation 
hac not vet satisfied the blood-thirsty followers of 
Mohammed; they had heaped upon their trem- 
bling and tender victims all the bitterness of their 
fanaticism; ninety-five men, the first of their na- 
tion, both as to character and property; men who 
had always followed the paths of rectitude in their 
commercial transactions, whose relations were es- 
tablished in almost every known commercial city 
in the known world; men innocent of any machina- 
tion against the Turkish government, and who 
could not, if even they would, have been participa 
tors in the rising of the island, since they had been 
fourteen months under the grasp of the Turkish 
Satrap. Ten of these were at Constantinople, the, 
yemainder at Scic. Lord Strangford made strenuous | 
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efforts to save them; neglected no remonstrances, 
evinced the greatest ardour in the cause of sufferin 
innocence, and thought he had succeeded in she}. 
tering them from their impending fate, having ob. 
tained a protnise from the Porte that no harm 
should be done them, when it suddenly gave orders 
for their execution; the ten in Constantinople were 
beheaded, and the eighty-five in Scio were bung 
outside of the castle, in that very square where so 
many slaves were placed in sight of the Turkish 
fleet, who had their decks covered with Greek 
slaves; oh! how the heart sickens at such refine. 
ment of cruelty, and turns with loathing and hor. 
ror trom that heil-born malice that could take de. 
light in deriding the mental agony of the innocent 
sufferers in this tragic scene. What a number of 
wives were forced to be spectators of the cruel 
death of the husbands of their affections; to see, at 
the same time, their sucking babes torn from their 
breasts! Thus bereft, at once, of their support and 
hopes—many, driven to despair by this barbarous 
usage, threw themselves into the sea; others stab. 
bed themselves, to prevent the loss of honor—to 
them worse than death, to which they were every 
moment exposed from the barbarians. 

But, alas! let usdraw a veil upon those who have 
thus sunk untimely into the grave; let us not har. 
row up your souls with the recital of these atro. 
cities; their sufferings are over, and their felicity, 
let us hope, begun. It is now time to turn your 
sympathy towards the unfortunate survivors of the 
general wreck, to call, dear countrymen, your at- 
tention to the miserable, naked state of thousands 
of our Sciots, with which the markets here, at 
Smyrna and Scio, are glutted. Picture to your. 
selves children of the tenderest age, till now nurs. 
ed with the most delicate attention, now drivea 
about with only a piece of cloth around their in- 
fantine limbs, without shoes or any other covering, 
having nothing to live upon but a piece of. bread 
thrown them by their inhuman keepers; ill-treated 
by them; sold from one tothe other, and all in this 
deplorable situation exposed to be brought up in 
the Mahometan religion, and lose sight of the pre- 
cepts of our holy religion. We see all this—yes, 
alas! what can we do here, reduced to three or four, 
who, if found out, would be exterminated without 
mercy?’ What we could do we have done—but 
how little among so many claimants to our charity? 
You, brothers, friends and countrymen, are in the 
capital of England, the centre of philanthropy, 
who live among a people always famed for their 
generous feelings. towards the unfortunate—for 
their dislike to tyranny, and their support of the 
oppressed, beg, pray, intreat, appeal to their feel. 
ings, call upon them, as Britons, as men, as fellow 
beings—it is inthe cause of humanity and religion: 
they cannot, they will not, be deaf to your prayers 
and exertions; they will afford us, as far as lies in 
their power, the means of redeeming the captive, 
of aiding those families that are in a state of nudity 
and starvation, who will soon arrive in almost every 
port of the Mediterranean, when they have been 
enabled to fly from a yoke worse than death. We 
rely upon your endeavors, and still more upon the 
high character of the nation among whom you in- 
habit—thousands of hands are raised towards you 
to claim your interference in behalf of your op- 
pressed countrymen. Thousands of hearts-will fee! 
grateful for your assistance. Brethren and coun- 
trymen, exert yourselves in behalf of humanity— 
with tearful eye we cordially salute you, and beg 
you will pray to God for our safety. 

. Your Brothers and Countrymen: 
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Independence of Hayti. 
The following communication, however strong 
prejudice and the force of education and circum- 
stances may be, cannot but be read with inte- 


rést. ‘ 
From the Boston Centinel of August 10. 


PRESIDENT OF HAYTI. 


[Having learned that one of our respectable citi- 
zens had received a letter from president Boyer, 
ot Hayti, onthe subject of the acknowledgment 
of the independence of that republic and of com- 
mercial arrangements between her and the United 
States, we have requested a copy, for publication; 
and the receiver of it, bas made his personal disin- 
clination to the publicity of a complimentary docu- 
ment yield to his desire to afford information to the 
public. The perusal of this letter will show, that 
those islanders wiio have so long struggled for Ii- 
berty and independence, who know and will justly 
appreciate their rights; and that, for clearness of 
conception, correctness of political morality, and 
just views of national interest, this letter is equal 
to any white’s production. The mind of man in 
bursting the fetters of tyranny. awakes to new life 
and energy, and in asserting the chartered rights 
of nature, evinces an elevation unknown to those 
in thraldom. Genius, bravery, and high moral at- 
tainment, are confined to no zone, nor color, but 
where freedom is, there will they flourish. The 
people of Hayti are not fully understood—but the 
prejudices against them are fast wearing away, and 
the day, we trust, is not far distant when the Unit- 
ed Stat+s will acknowledge their independence, 
with the full consent, not only of the philanthropist, 
but of the sagacious statesman.) 


[ DUPLICATE. ] 
REPUBLIC OF HAYTI. 


Jean Pierre Boyer, president of Hayti, to Mr. Dodge, 
at North Salem, Massachusetts. 


«At Port au Prince, 16th Aug. 1821, 
19th year of independence. 

«f have received, sir, the letter of 9th April last, 
which you have been pleased to address to me.— 
i have read it with all the attention which it me- 
rits, and all the interest which the sentiments it in- 
spires, dictated. I cannot but applaud the mani- 

festation of zeal and philanthropv which animates 
you and the wish which you have formed of seeing 
your government, and those of Europe, acknow 

ledge the independence of the republic’ of Hayti. 
For the interests of humanity and of national mo- 
rality, it should be wished that the rightsof the 
people might be recognized throughout all the 
civilized world, and that relations, reciprocally ad- 
vantageous, might be established between states 
destined to exchange the products of their soil. 
Considered in this point and view, it cannot be de. 
nied that Hayti is of great importance in the scale 
of commerce. It is then to be hoped that time 
and experience, enlightening governments upon 
their true interests, and destroying all prejudices 
founded upon trifling and absurd considerations, 
will produce the reign of a wise and reasonable 
policy, and will cause those governments to feel 
the necessity of acknowledging the independence 
of the Queen of the Antilles. 

‘«‘Desirous of being elevated to the rank of civiliz 
ed nations, and believing that the surest means of ac. 
complishing that object is to establish mutual re- 
lations with other nations, ard to favor ail which 
can contribute to the development of the human 
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listen to every proposition, officially made, or from 
individuals, which may be made to them with the 
view of effecting the establishment of useful rela- 
tions. At the same time that they desire to estab- 
lish a good understanding with states which may 
have commercial relations with them, they think, 
that before making any diplomatic communication, 
tending to bring about this happy state of affairs, 
it would be proper that they should know what 
are the dispositions of those governments towards 
them, and in what manner a step taken with this 
view would be received. 
“As to what concerns particularly the govern- 
ment of the United States, { am willing to believe, 
that the obstacles which, until now, have prevent- 
ed it from pronouncing itself in favor of the inde- 
pendence of the republic of Hayti, will disappear 
from the moment it shall yield weak consideratiens 
to the honor of rendering a brilliant homage to the 
principles to which it is indebted for its political 
existence. ne 
_ “The friends of liberty in the United States, who 
interest themselves particularly in the fate of the 
Haytiens, may, by continuing to exercise a happy 
influence upon the public opinion by their writings, 
ascertain the intentions of their government as to 
what concerns the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Hayti. 
**‘As to you, sir, who are animated by sc noble a 
zeal for every thing which can contribute te the 
happiness of mankind, and who have so well prov- 
ed the lively interest which you take in the cause of 
the Haytiens, by the useful and judicious observa- 
tions which you have addressed tu me, receive, 
witn my thanks, for the good dispositions which 
you entertain towards us, the assurance of my dia- 
tinguished consideration. 

“BOYER.”’ 


OE REMIT - <==n 


Internal improvement. 


Views of the president of the United Statee on te 
subject of internal improvement, 
(CONCLUDED. ] 

To the objection that the United States have no 
power, in any instance, which is not complete to all 
the purposes,to which it may be made instrumental, 
and, in consequence, that they have no right to 
appropriate any portion of the public money to 
internal improvements, because they have not the 
right of sovereignty and jurisdiction over them 
when made, afull answer has, it is presumed, been 
already given. It may, however, be proper to-add, 








that, if this objection was well founded, it would 


not be confined to the simple case of internal im. 

provements, but would apply to others of high im- 

portarce. Congress have a right to regulate com- 

merce. To give effect to this power, it becomes 

necessary to establish custom houses in every state 
along the coast, and in many parts of the interior. 
The vast amount of goods imported, and the duties 
to be performed to accommodate the merchants 
and secure the revenue, make it necessary that 
spacious buildings should be erected, especially in 
the great towns, for their reception. This, it is 
manifest, could best be performed under the direc. 
tion of the general government. Have congress 
the right to seize the property of individuals, if 
they should refuse to sell it, in quarters best adapt. 
ed to the purpose, to have it valued, and to take 
it at the valuation? Have they a right to exercise 
jurisdiction within those buildings? Neither of 





faculties, the Haytiens will always be disposed to 


thege claims has ever been set up, nor could it, as 
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is presumed, be sustained. They have invariably 
either rented houses, where such as were suitable 
could be obtained, or, where they could not pur- 
chase the ground of individuals, erected the build- 
ings, and held them under the laws of the state. 
Under the power to establish post offices and post 
roads, houses are also requisite for the reception of 
the mails and the transaction of the business of the 
several offices. These have always been rented 
or purchased, and held under the laws of the state, 
in the same manner as if they had been taken bya 
citizen. The United States have a right to esta- 


blish tribunals inferior to the supreme court, and 


such have been established in every state of the 
union. It is believed that the houses for these in. | 
ferior courts have invariably beenrented. No right 
of jurisdiction in them has ever been claimed, nor 
other right than that of privilege, and that only 
while the court isin session. A still stronger case 
may be urged. Should congress be compelled, by 
invasion or other cause, to remove the government 
to some town within one of the states, would they 
have a right of jurisdiction over such town, or hola 
even the house in which they held their session, 
under other authority than the laws of such state? 
It is believed that they would not. If they havea 
right to appropriate money for any of these purpo- 
ses, to be Jaid out under the protection of the laws 
of the state, surely they have an equal right te do 
it for the purposes of internal improvements. 

It is believed that there is not a corporation in 
the union which does not exercise great discretion 
in the application of the money raised by it, to the 
purposes of its institution. It would be strange if 
the government of the United States, which was 
insti uted for such important purposes, and endow- 
ed with such extensive powers, should not be allow- 
ed at least equal discretion and authority. The 
evil to be particularly avoided is, the violation of 
state rights; shunnirg that, it seems to be reasona- 
ble and proper that the powers of congress should 
be so construed as that the general government, in 
its intercourse with other nations, and in our inter- 
nal concerns, should be able to adopt all such mea 
sures, lying within the fair scope, and intended to 
facilitate the direct objects of its powers, as the 
public welfare may require, and a sound and pro- 
vident policy dictate. 

The measures of congress have been in strict 
accord with the view taken of the right of appro- 
priation, both as to its extent and limitation, as will 
be shown by a reference to the laws, commencing 
ata very early period. Many roads have been open- 
ed, of which the folluwing are the principal: the 
first, from Cumberland, at the head waters of the 
Potomac, in the state of Maryland, through Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, to the state of Ohio, March 
29, 1806. Seevol. 4th, page 13, of the late edition 
of the laws. The second, from the frontiers of 
Georgia, on the route from Athens to New Orleans, 
to its intersection with the 3lst degree of north 
datitude: April 31, 1806, page 58. The third, from 
Mississippi, at a point, and by a route described, to 
the Ohio: same act. The fourth from Nashville, in 
Tennessee, to Natchez: sameact. ‘The fifth, from 
the 3ist degree of north latitude, on the route 
from Athens to New-Orlcans, under such regula- 
tions as might be agreed on between the executive 
and the Spanish government: March 3d, 1807, 
page 117. The sixth, from the foot of the rapids 
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treaty of Greenville: sameact. The eighth, from 
a point where the United States’ road, leading 
from Vincennes to the Indian boundary line, esta. 
blished by the treaty of Greenville, strikes the said 
line, to the North Bend, in the state of Ohio: Janu- 
ary 8th, 1812, pege 367. The ninth, for repairing, 
and keeping in repair, the road bet ween Columbia, 
on Duck river, in Tennessee, and Madisonville, in 
Louisiana; and also the road between fort Haw. 
kins, in Georgia, and fort Stoddard: April 27th, 
1816, page 104 of the acts of that year. ‘he tenth, 
from the Shawneetown, on the Ohio river, to the 
Sabine, and to Kaskaskas, in Ulinois: April 27th, 
1816, page 112. The eleventh, from Reynolds. 
burg, on Tennessee river, in the state of Tennes- 
see, through the Chickasaw nation, to intersect the 
Natchez road near the Chickasaw old town: March 
3d, 1817, page 252, The twelfth: by this act, au- 
thority was given to the president to appoint three 
commissioners for the purpose of examining the 
country,’and laying out a road trom the termination 
of the Cumberiand road, at Wheeling, onthe Ohio, 
through the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
to a point to be chosen by them, on the left bank 
of the Mississippi, between St. Loius and the mouth 
of the Illinois river, and to report an accurate plan 
of the said road, with an estimate of the expense 
of making it. It is, however, declared by the act 
that nothing was thereby intended to imply an obli- 
gation, on the part of the United States, to make, 
or defray the expense of making, the said road, or 
any part thereof. 

in the late war, two other roads were made by 
the troops, for military purposes: one from the Up. 
per Sandusky, in the state of Ohio, through the 
Black Swamp, towards Detroit, and another from 
Plattsburg, on lake Champlain, through the Cha. 
tougee woods, towards Sackett’s harbor, which 
save since been repaired and improved by the 
troops. Of these latter there is no notice in the 
laws. The extra pay to the soldiers for repairing 
and improving jthose roads, was advanced, in the 
first instance, from the appropriation to the quar- 
ter master’s department, and afterwards provided 
for by a specific appropriation by congress. The 
necessity of keeping those roads open and in good 
repair, being, on the frontier, to facilitate a com- 
munication between our posts, is apparent. 

All of these roads, except the first, were formed 
merely by cutting down the trees, and throwing 
log's across so as to make causeways over such parts 
as were otherwise impassable. The execution was 
of the coarsest kind. The Cumberland road is the 
only regular work which has been undertaken by 
the general government, or which could give rise 
(0 any question between the two governments re- 
specting its powers, Itis a great work, over the 
highest mountains in our union, connecting, from 
the seat of government, the eastern with the west- 
ern waters, and more intimately the Atlantic with 
the western states, in the formation of which 
| 1,800,000 dollars have been expended. The mea- 
sures pursued in this case require to be particularly 
noticed, as fixing the opinion of the parties, and 
particularly of congress, on the important question 
of the right. Passing through Maryland, Penn. 
sylvania and Virginia, it was thought necessary and 
proper to bring the subject before their respective 
legislatures, to obtain their sanction, which was 
granted by each state, by a legisiative act, approv- 





of the river Miami, of lake Erie, to the western 
line of the Connecticut Reserve, December 12th, 


ing the route and providing for the purchase and 
condemnation of the land. This road was founded 


1811, page 364. The seventh, from the Lower |on an article of compact between the United States 
Sandusky to the boundary line established by the jand the state of Ohio, under whieh that state came, 
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«nto the union, and by which the expense attend- 


ing it was to be defrayed by the application of a 


certain portion of the money arising from the sale 
of the public lands within that state. In this in 
stance, which is by far the strongest, in respect to 
the expense, extent and nature of the work done, 
the United States have exercised no act of jurisdic- 
tion or sovereignty within either of the states, by 
taking the land from the proprietors by force; by 
passing acts for the protection of the road; or to 
raise a revenue from it by the establishment of 
turnpikes and tolls; or any other act founded on the 
principle of jurisdiction or rigut. Whatever they 
have done has, on the contrary, been founded on 
the opposite principle: on the voluntary and un- 
qualified admission that the sovereignty belonged 
to the state and not to the United States; and that 
they could perform no act which should tend to 
weaken the power of the state, or to assume any 
to themselves. All that they have done has been 
to appropriate the public money to the construc. 
tion of this road, and to cause it to be constructed; 
for | presume that no distinction can be taken be- 
tween the appropriation of money raised by the 
sale of the public lands, and of that which arises 
from taxes, duties, imposts and excises; nor can I 
believe that the power to appropriate derives any 
sanction from a provision to that effect having been 
made by an article of compact between the United 
Siates and the people of the then territory of Ohio. 
This point may, however, be placed in a clearer 
light by a more particular notice of the article 
itself, 

By an act of April 30, 1862, entitled An act to 
enable the people of the eastern division of the 
territory northwest of the river Ohio to form a con- 
stitution and state government, and for the admis- 
sion of such state into the union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original states, and for other purpo- 
ses,” after describing the limits of the proposed 
new state, and authorizing the people thereof to 
elect aconvention to form a constitution, the three 
following propositions were made to the conven- 
tion, to be obligatory on the United States, if ac- 
cepted by it: First, That section number sixteen of 
every township, or, where such section had been 
sold, other lands equivalent thereto, should be 
granted to the inhabitants of such township for the 
use of free schools. Second, hat the six miles 
reservation, including the salt springs commonly 
called the Sciota salt springs; the sait springs near 
the Muskingum river, and in the military tract, 
with the sections which include the same, should 
be granted to the said state, for the use of the peo- 
ple thereof, under such regulations as the legisla- 
ture of the state should prescribe: provided, that 
it should never sell or lease the same for more than 
ten years. Third, That one twentieth part of the 
proceeds of the public lands lying within the said 
state, which might be sold by congress, from and 
after the 30th June ensuing, should be applied to 
the laying out and making public roads from the 
navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic, tothe 
Ohio, and through the state of Ohio; such roads to 
be laid out under the authority of congress, with 
the consent of the several states through which 
they should pass. 

These three propositions were made on the con. 
dition that the convention of the state should pro- 
vide, by an ordinance, irrevocable without the con- 
Sent of the United States, that every tract of land 
Sold by congress, after the 30th of June ensuing, 
should remain, for the term of five years after sale, 
exempt from every species of tax whatsoever. 


7 om A 
—_ 


It is impossibie to read the ordinance of the 23d 
of April, 1784, or the provisions of the act of April 

30th, 1802, which are founded on it, without being’ 
profoundly impressed with the enlightened and 
magnanimous policy which dictated them. Anti. 
cipating that the new states would be settled by 
the inhabitants of the original states and their off- 
spring, no narrow or contracted jealousy was en-~ 
tertained of their admission into the union, in equal 
participation in the national sovereignty with the 
original states. It was foreseen at the early period 
at which that ordinance passed, that the expansion 
of our union to the lakes and to the Mississippi and 
all its waters, would not only make us a greater 
power, but.cement the union itself. These three 
propositions were well calculated to promote 
these great results. A grant of land to each town- 
ship, for free schools, and of the salt springs to the 
state, which were within its limits, for. the use of 
its citizens, with five per cent. of the money to be 
raised from the sale of lands within the state, for 
the constructién of roads between the original 
states and the new state, and of other roads within 
the state, indicated a spirit not to be mistaken, nor 
could it fail to-produce a corresponding effect in 
the bosoms of those to whom it was addressed. 
For these considerations the sole return required 
of the convention was, that the new state should 
not tax the public lands which might be sold by the 
United States within it, for the term of five years 
after they should be sold. As the value of these 
lands would be enhanced by this exemption from 
taxes for that term, and from which the new state 
would derive its proportionable benefit, and as it 
would also promote the rapid sale of those lands, 
and with it the augmentation of its own population, 
it cannot be doubted, had this exemption been sug- 
gested, unaccompanied by any propositions of par- 
ticular advantage, that the convention would, in 
consideration of the relation which had before ex. 
isted between the parties, and was about to be se 
much improved, most willingly have acceded to it, 
and without regarding it as an onerous condition. | 


Since, then, it appears that the whole of the mo. 
ney to be employed in making this road, was to be 
raised from the sale of the public lands, and which 
would still belong to the United States; although 
no mention had been made of them in the compact, 
it follows that the application of the money to that 
purpose stands upon the same grounds as if such 
compact had not been made, and, in consequence, 
that the example in favor of the right of appropria- 
tien is in no manner affected by it. 


The same rule of construction of the right of ap. 
propriation has been observed, and the same libe- 
ral policy pursued, towards the other new states, 
with certain modifications adapted to the situation 
of each, which were adopted with the state of Ohio. 
As, however, the reasoning which is applicable to 
the compact with Ohio, in relation to the right of 
appropriation, in which light only I have adverted 
to it, is equally applicable to the several compacts 
with the other new states, I deem it unnecessary to 
take a particular notice of them. 


It is proper to observe that the money which was 
employed in the construction of all the other roads, 
was taken directly from the treasury. ‘This fact 
affords an additional proof, that, in the contempla. 
tion of congress, no difference existed in the ap. 
plication of money to those roads, between that 
which, was raised by the sale of lands, and that 
which was derived from taxes, duties, imposts and 





| excises, 
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So far, I have confined my remarks to the acts of} 1 


—== 
ions of acres of good land, the government will be 


comgress respecting the right of apprepriation to| possessed of money, which may be applied with : 


such measures only as operate internally and affect| great advantage to national purposes. 
In adverting| states only will it be applied, and, of course, for | 


the territory of the individual states. 


Within the 


to those which operate externally and relate to} their benefit, it 2ot being presumable that such ap. 
foreign powers, I find only two which appear to} peals as were made to the benevolence of the 


merit particular attention. 


grants of money for the relief of foreigners in dis-! Domingo and Caraccas, will often occur. 


These were gratuitous} country, in the instances of the inhabitants of St, 


How, 


tress; the first in 1794, to the inhabitants of St.| then, shall this revenue be applied? Should it be 


Domingo, who sought an asylum on our coast from} idle in the treasury? 


That our resources will be } 


the convulsions and calamities of the island; the} equal-to such useful purposes, I have no doubt, es. 
second, in 1812, to the people of Caraccas, reduc-} pecially if, by completing our fortifications, and 
ed to misery by an earthquake. The considerations] raising and maintaining our navy at the point pro. 
which were applicable to these grants have already | vided for, immediately after the war, we sustain our 


been noticed and need not be repeated. 


present altitude, and preserve, by means thereof, 


In this examination of the right of appropriation, | for any length of time, the peace of the union. © 


I thought it proper to present to view, also, the 


When we hear charges raised against other go. 


practice of the government under it, and to ex-| vernments of breaches of their constitutions, o; 
plore the ground on which each example rested, | rather of their charters, we always anticipate the | 
that the precise nature and extent of the construc-| most serious consequences: communities deprived 
tion thereby given of the right might be clearly) of privileges which they have long enjoyed, or in. 
understood. The rightto raise mosey would have| dividuals oppressed and punished, in violation of 
given, as is presumed, the right to use it, although| the ordinary forms and guards of trial to which 


nothing had been said to that effect in the consti-| they were accustomed and entitled. 
And where the right to raise it is granted, | ent is the situation of the United States! 


tution. 


How differ. | 
Nor can 


without special limitation, we must look for such, any thing mark more strongly the great character. | 


limitation to other causes. 
drawn to the right to appropriate, and not finding 
it there, we must then look to the general powers 
of the government, as designated by the specific 
ants, and to the purposes contemplated by them, 
allowing to this the right to raise money, the first 
and most important of the enumerated powers, a} 
scope which will be competent to those purposes. 
The practice of the government, as illustrated by 
numerous and strong examples directly applicable, 
ought surely to have great weight in fixing the con. 
struction of each grant. It ought, I presume, to set- 
tle it, especially where it is acquiesced in by the na- 
tion, and produces a manifest and posjtive good. A 
practical construction, thus supported, shews that 
it has reason oun its side, and is called for by the in- 
terestsofthe union. Hence, too, the presumption 
that it will be persevered in. It will, surely, be 
better to admit that the construction given by these 
examples has been just and proper, than to deny 
that construction and still to practice on it—to say 
one thing and to do another. 
Wherein consists the danger of giving a liberal 
construction to the right of congress to raise and 
appropriate the public money? It has been shown 
that its obvious effect is to secure the rights of the 
states from encroachment and greater harmony in 
the political movement between the two govern- 
ments, while it enlarges, to a certain extent, in the 
most harmless way, the useful agency of the gene- 
ral government for all the purposes of its institu- 
tion. Is not the responsibility of the representa- 
tive to his constituent, in every branch of the ge- 
neral government, equally strong, and as sensibly 
felt, asin the state governments, and is not the 
security against abuse as effectual in the one as in 
the other government? The history of the general 
government, inall its measures, fully demonstrates 
that congress will never venture to impose unne- 
cessary burthens on the people, orany that can be 
avoided. Duties and imposts have always been 
light, not greater, perhaps, than would have been 
imposed for the encouragement of our manufac- 
tures, had there been no occasion for the revenue 
vising from them; and taxes and excises have ne- 
ver been laid, except in cases of necessity, and re- 

_ pealed as soonas the necessity ceased. Under this 


Our attention is first} istics of that difference, than the grounds on which) 


like charges are raised against this government. It) 
is not alleged that any portion of the community, | 
or any individual, has been oppressed, or that mo.” 
ney has been raised under a doubtful title. Phe? 
principal charges are, that a work of great utility > 
to the union, and affecting, immediately, and with” 
like advantage, many of the states, has been con” 
structed; that pensions to the surviving patriots q 
our revolution, to patriots who fought the battles” 
and promoted the independence of their country, % 
have been granted, by money, too, raised not only) 
without oppression, but almost without being felt, 
and under an acknowledged constitutional power.” 
From this view of the right to appropriate, and) 
of the practice under it, I think that I am authoriz.; 
ed to conclude, that the right to make internal im.” 
provements has not been granted by the power 
“to pay the debts, and provide for the common de! 
fence and general welfare,” included in the first o! 
the enumerated powers; that that grant convey: 
nothing more than a right to appropriate the public 
money, and stands on the same ground with the 
right to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts ané 
excises, conveyed by the first branch of that pow’ 
er; that the government itself being limited, bot! 
‘branches of the power to raise and appropriate tht# 
public moneys are also limited; the extent of the 
government, as designated by the specific grant? 
marking the extent of the power in both branches 
extending, however, to every object embraced bf 
the fair scope of those grarits, and not confined t¢ 
a strict construction of their respective powers, i 
being safer to aid the purposes of those grants by 
the appropriation of money, than to extend, by /@ 
forced construction, the grant itself. That, althoug! 
the right to appropriate the public money to suc! 
improvements, affords a resource indispensably n 
cessary to such a scheme, it is, nevertheless, defi 
cient as a power, in the great characteristics 0 
which its execution depends. 

The substance of what has been ufged on thi 
subject may be expressed inafew words My ide 
is, that congress have an unlimited power to rais 
money, and that in its appropriation, they have 























discretionary power, restricted only by the duty { 
appropriate it to purposes of common defence, at 





mild process, and the sale of some hundreds of mil- 


of general, not local, national, not state, benefit. | 
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1 will now proceed to the fifth source from which 
the power is said to be derived, viz. The power to 
make alllaws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution all. the powers vested 
by the constitution in the government of the United 
Siates, orin any department or officer thereof. This 
is the 17th and last of the enumerated powers 
ranted to congress. ; 

I have always considered this power as having 
been granted on a principle of greater caution to 
secure the complete execution of all the powers 
which had been vested in the general government, 
It contains no distinct and specific power, as every 
other grant does, such as to lay and collect taxes, 


~ to declare war, to regulate commerce, and the like. 


Looking to the whole scheme of the general go. 
vernment, it gives to congress authority to make 
all laws which shoula be deemed necessary and 
proper for carrying all its powers into effect. My 
impression has been invariably, that this power 
would have existed, substantially, if this grant had 
not been made; for why is any power granted, un- 
less it be to be executed when required, and how 
can it be executed under our government, unless it 


_ be by laws necessary and proper for the purpose, 


that is, well adapted to the end? It is a principle 
universally admitted, that a grant of a power con- 
veys, as A necessary consequence or incident to it, 
the means of carrying it into effect, by a fair con- 
struction of itsimport Inthe formation, however, 
of a constitution which was to act directly upon 
the people, and be paramount, to the extent of its 
powers, to the constitutions of the states, it was 
wise in its framers to leave nothing to implication 
which might be reduced to certainty. It is known 
that all power which rests solely on that ground 
has been systematically and zealously opposed un 
der all governments with which we have any ac- 
quaintance; and it was reasonable to presume that, 
under our system, where there was a division of 
the sovereignty between two independent govern- 
ments, the measures of the general government 
would excite equal jealousy, and produce an oppo- 
sition not less systematic, though, perhaps, less 
violent. Hence the policy, by the framers of our 
government, of securing, by a fundamental decla 
tion in the constitution, a principle which, in all 
other governments, had been left to implication 
only. The terms necessary and proper secure to 
the powers of all the grants, to which the authority 
given in this is applicable, a fair and sound con- 
struction, which is equally binding, as a rule, on 
both governments, and on all their departments. 
In examining the right of the general govern- 
ment to adopt and execute, under this grant, a sys- 


. tem of internal improvement, the sole question to 


be decided is, whether the power has been granted 
under any of the other grants, If it has, this pow- 
er is applicable to it, to the extent stated. If it 
has not, it does not exist at all, for it has not been 
hereby granted. I have already examined all the 
other grants, (one only excepted, which will next 
claim attention), and shown, as I presume, on the 
most liberal construction of their powers, that the 
right has not been granted by any of them. Hence 
it follows, that, in regard to them, it has not been 
granted by this. 

I come now to the last source from which this 
power is said to be derived, viz. the power to dis. 
pose of, and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting, the territory or other property of the 
United States, which is contained in the second 
clause of the third section of the fourth article of 
the constitution. 





To form a just opinion of the nature and extent 
of this power, it will be necessary to bring into 
view the provisions contained in the first clause of 
the section of the article referred to, which makes 
an essential part of the policy in question. By this 
it is declared, that new states shall be admitted irito 
the union, but that no new state shall be formed, or 
erected, within the jurisdiction of any other state; 
nor any state be formed by the junction of two or 
more states, or parts of states, without the consent 


of the legislatures of the states concerned, as well 
as of the United States, : 


If we recur to the condition of our country, at 
the commencement of the revolution, we shall see 
the origin and cause of these provisions. By the 


charters of the several colonies, limits by latitude 


and other descriptions, were assigned to each. In 
commencing the revolution, the colonies, as has al- 
ready been observed, claimed by those limits, al- 
though their population extended, in many in- 
stances, to a small portion of the territory lying 
within them. It was contended, by some of the 
states, after the declaration of independence, that 
the vacant lands, lying within any of the states, 
should’ become the property of the Union, as, by 
a common exertion, they would be acquited. This 
claim was resisted by the others, on the principle 
that all the states entered into the contest in the 
full extent of their chartered rights, and that they 
ought to have the full benefit of those rights in 
the event of success. Happily, this controversy 
was settled, as all interfering claims and preten- 
sions, between the members of our union, and be- 
tween the general government, and any of these 
members, have been in the most amicable manner, 
and to the satisfaction of all parties. On the re- 
commendation of congress, the individual states, 
having such territory within their chratered limits, 
ceded large portions thereof to the United States, 
on condition that it should be laid off into districts 
of proper dimensions, the lands to be sold for the 
benefit of the United States; and that the districts 
be admitted into the union, when they should ob- 
tain such a population as it might be thought pro- 
perand reasonable to prescribe. This is the ter- 
ritory, and this the property, referred to in the 
second clause of the 4th article of the constitu- 
tion. 


All the states which had made cessions of vacant 
territory, except Georgia, had made them before 
the adoption of the constitution, and that state had 
made a proposition to congress to that effect, 
which was under consideration at the time the con- 
stitution was adopted. The cession was complet- 
ed after the adoption of the constitution. It was 
made on the same principle, and on similar condi- 
tions with those which had been already made by 
the other states. As differences might arise re- 
specting the right or the policy in congress to ad- 
mit new states into the union, under the new go- 
vernment, or to make regulations for the govern- 
ment of the territory ceded in the intermediate 
state, or for the improvement and sale of the public 
lands, or to accept other cessions, it was thought 
proper to make special provisions for these objects, 
which was accordingly done by the above recited 
clause in the constitution. 


Thus the power of congress over the ceded ter- 
ritory was not only limited to these special objects, 
but was also temporary. As soon as the territory 
became a state, the jurisdiction over it, as it had 
before existed, ceased. It extended afterwards only 
to the unsold lands, and as soon as the whole were 


See 
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sold, it ceased in that sense, also, altogether. From 
that moment, the United States have no jurisdic- 
tion or power in the new states, other than in the 
old, nor can it be obtained except by an amendment 
of the constitution. 

Since then it is manifest that the power granted 
to congress to dispose of, and make all needful re- 
gulations respecting, the territory and other pro. 
perty of the United States, relates soley to the 
territory and property which had been ceded by 
individual states, and which, after such cession, lay 
without their respective limits, and for which spe- 
cial provision was deemed necessary, the main pow- 
ers of the constitution operating internally, not be- 
ing applicable or adequate thereto, it follows that 
this power gives no authority, and has even no 
bearing on the question of internal improvement. 
The authority to admit new states and to dispose 
of the property and regulate the territory, is not 
among the enumerated powers granted to congress, 
oecause the duties to be performed under it are 
not among the ordinary dutieg of that body, like 
the imposition of taxes, the regulation of commerce, 
and the like. They are objects in their nature spe- 
cial, and for which special provision was more suita- 
ble and proper. 

Having now examined all the powers of con- 
gress, under which the right to adopt and execute 
a system of internal improvement is claimed, and 
the reasons in support of it, in each instance, I 
think that it may fairly be concluded that such a 
right has not been granted. It appears, and is admit- 
ted, that much may be done in aid of such a system, 
by the right which is derived from several of the 
existing grants, and more especially from that to 
appropriate the public money. But still it is mani- 
fest, that, as a system for the United States, it can 
never be carried into effect, under that grant, nor 
under all of them united, the great and essential 
power being deficient; consisting of a right to take 
up the subject on principle; to cause our union to 
be examined by men of science, with a view to 
such improvements; to authorize commissioners 
to lay off the roads and canals in all proper direc- 
tions; to take the land at a valuation if necessary, 
and to construct the works; to pass laws, with suit- 
able penalties for their protection; and to raise a 
revenue from them; to keep them in repair, and 
make further improvement, by the establishment 
of turnpikes and tolls, with gates to be placed at 
the proper distances. 

It need scarcely be remarked, that this power 
will operate, like many others now existing, with- 
out affecting the sovereignty of the states, except 
in the particular offices to be performed. The 
jurisdiction of the several states may still exist 
over the roads and canals within their respective 
limits, extending alike to persons and property, as 
if the right to make and protect such improve. 
ments had not been vested in congress. Theright 
being made commensurate simply with the purpo- 
ses indispensable to the system, may be strictly con- 
fined to them. The right of congress to protect 
the works, by laws, imposing penalties, would ope- 
rate on the same principle as the right to protect 
the mail. The act being punishable only, a juris- 
diction over the place would be altogether unne- 
cessary and even absurd. 

In the preceding inquiry, little has been said of 
the advantages which would attend the exercise of 
such a power by the general government. I have 
made the inquiry undera deep conviction that they 
are almost incalculable, and that there was a ge- 


neral coneurrence of opinion among oar feliow-, 
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citizens to that effect. Still it may not be improper 
for me to state the grounds upon which my own 
impression is founded, If it sheds no additional 
light on this interesting part of the subject, it will, 
atleast, show that I have had more than one pow- 
erful motive for making the inquiry. A general 
idea is all that [ shall attempt. 

The advantages of such a system must depend 
upon the interests to be affected by it, and the ex- 
tent to which they may be affected, and those must 
depend on the capacity of our country for improve- 
ment, and the means at its command applicable to 
that object. 

I think that I may venture to affirm that there is 
no part of our globe, comprehending so many de- 
grees of latitude on the main ocean, and so many 
degrees of longitude into the interior, that admits 
of such great improvement, and at so little expense. 
The Atlantic, on the one Side, and the lakes, form- 
ing almost inland seas, on the other; separated by 
high mountains which rise in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, and terminate in that of the Mississippi, 
traversing from north to south, almost the whole 
interior; with innumerable rivers on every side of 
those mountains, some of vast extent, many of 
which take their sources near to each other, give 
the great outline; the details are to be seenon the 
valuable maps of our country. 

It appears, by the light already before the pub- 
lic, that it is practicable and easy to connect, by 
canals, the whole coast, from its sonthern to its 
northern extremity, in one continued inland navi- 
gation; and to connect, in like manner, in many 
parts, the western Jakes and rivers with each other. 
It is equally practicable and easy to facilitate the 
intercourse between the Atlantic and the western 
country, by improving the navigation of many of 
the rivers, which have their sources near to each 
other in the mountains, on each side, and by good 
roads across the mountains, between the highest 
navigable points of those rivers. In addition to 
the example of the Cumberland road, already no- 
ticed, another of this kind is now in train, fromthe 
head waters of the river James to those of the 
Kanawa; and in like manner may the Savannah be 
connected with the Tennessee. In some instances 
it is understood that the eastern and western wa- 
ters may be connected together directly, by canals. 
One great work of this kind is now in its progress, 
and fur advanced in the state of New-York, and 
there is good reason to believe that two others may 
be formed, one at each extremity of the high 
mountains above mentioned, connecting inthe one 
instance the waters of the St. Lawrence with lake 
Champlain, and in the other, some of the most im- 
portant of the western rivers with those emptying 
into the Gulf of Mexico; the advantage of which 
will be seen at the first glance, by an enlighten- 
ed observer. 

Great improvements may also be made by good 
roads, in proper directions, through the interior of 
the country. As these roads would be laid out on 
principle, on a full view of the country, its moun- 
tains, rivers, &c. it would be useless, if I had the 
knowledge, to go into detail respecting them.— 
Much has been done by some of the states, but 
yet much remains to be done with a view to the 
union. 

Under the colonial governments, improvements 
of this kind were not thought of. There was, it is 
believed, not one canal, and little communication 
from colony to colony. It was their policy to en- 
courage the intercourse between each colony and 
the parent country only. The roads which were 
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attended to, were those which led from the interior 
of each colony, to its principal towns on the navi- 
gable waters. By those routes the produce of the 
country was carried to the coast, and shipped 
thence to the mercantile houses in London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, or other towns to which the trade 
was carried on. It is believed that there was but 
one connected route from north to south at the 
commencement of the revolution; and that a very 
imperfect one. The existence and principle of 
our union point out the necessity of a very differ- 
ent policy. 

The advantages which would be derived from 
such improvements are incalculable. The facility 
which would thereby be afforded to the transporta- 
tion of the whole of the rich productions of our 
country to market, would alone more than amply 
compensate for all the labor and expense attend- 
ing them. Great, however, as is that advantage, 
it is one only of many, and by no means the most 
important. Every power of the general govern- 
ment and of the state governments, connected 
with the strength and resources of the country, 
would be made more efficient for the purposes in- 
tended by them. In war, they would facilitate the 
transportation of men, ordnance, and provisions 
and munitions of war, of every kind, to every part 
of our extensive coast and interiur, on which an at- 
tack might be made or threatened. ‘Those who 
have any knowledge of the occurrences of the late 
war must know the good effect which would result 
inthe event of another war, from the command of 
an interior navigation alone, along the coast, for 
all the purposes of war, as well as of commerce, 
between the different parts of our union. The 
impediments to all military operations, which pro- 
ceeded from the want of such a navigation, and 
the reliance which was placed, notwithstanding 
those impediments, on such a commerce, cannot 
be forgotten. In every other line their good effect 
wouldi be most sensibly felt. Intelligence by 
means of the Post Office department would be 
more easily, extensively, and rapidly, diffused,— 
Parts the most remote trom each other would be 
brought more closely together. Distant lands 
would be made more valuable, and the industry of 
eur fellow citizens, on every portion of our soil, be 
better rewarded. 

It is natural in so great a variety of climate, that 
there should be a corresponding difference in the 
produce of the soil; that one part should raise what 
the other might want. It is equally natural that 
the pursuits of industry should vary in like man- 
ner; that labor should be cheaper, and manufac. 
tures succeed better, in one part than in another. 
That where the climate was most severe and the 
soilless productive, navigation, the fisheries, and 
commerce, should be most relied on, Hence, the 
motive for an exchange for mutual accommodation, 
and active intercourse, between them. Each part 
would thus find for the surplus of its labor, in what- 
ever article it consisted, an extensive market at 
home, which would be the most profitable because 
ftee from duty. 

There is another view in which these improve- 
ments are still of more vital importance. The ef- 
fect which they would have on the bond of union 
itself, affords an inducement for them, more pow- 
erful than any which have been urged, or than all 
ef them united. The only danger to which our 
system is exposed arises from its expansion over a 
vast territory. Our union is not held together by 

standing armies, or by any ties, other than the posi 





tive interests and powerful attractions of its parts 





towards each other. Ambitious men may hereafe 
ter grow up among us, who may promise to them- 
selves advancement from a change, and by prace 
tising upon the sectional interests, feelings and 
prejudices, endeavor, under various pretexts, to 
promote it. The history of the world is replete 
with examples of this kind; of military command. 
ers and demagogues becoming usurpers and ty- 
rants, and of their fellow-citizens becoming their in. 
struments and slaves. 1 have little fear of this dan- 
ger, knowing well how strong the bond which 
holds us tegetheris, and who the people are, who 
are thus held together; but still it is proper to look 
at, and to provide against it, and it is not within 
the compass of human wisdom to make a more ef- 
fectual provision, than would be made by the pro- 
posed improvements. With their aid, and the imter- 
course which would grow out of them, the parte 
would soon become so compacted and bound to- 
gether that nothing could break it. 

The expansion of our union over a vast territory 
cannot operate unfavorably to the states individual. 
ly. On the contrary, itis believed that the preaterthe 
expansion, within practicable limits, and it is not 
easy to say what are not so, the greater the advan- 
tage which the states individually will derive from 
it. With governments separate, vigorous and ef- 
fecient for all local purposes, their distance from 
each other can have no injurious effect upon their 
respective interests. It has already been shown, 
that, in some important circumstances, especially 
with the aid of these improvements, they must de- 
rive great advantage from that cause alone, that is, 
from their distance from each other. In every 
other way, the expansion of our system must ope- 
rate favorably for every state, in proportion as it 
operates favorably for the union, It is in that 
sense only thatit can become a question with the 
states, or rather with the people who compose 
them, As states, they can be affected by it only 
by their relation to each other through the gene- 
ral government, and by its effect on the operations 
of that government. Manifest itis, that to any ex- 
tent to which the general government can sustain 
and execute its functions with complete effect, will 
the states, that is, the people who compose them, 
be benefited. It is only when the expansion shall 
be carried beyond the faculties of the general go- 
vernment, so as to enfeeble its operations, to the 
injury of the whole, that any of the parts can be 
injured. ‘The tendency, in that stage, will be to 
dismemberment, and not to consolidation. This 
danger should, therefore, be looked at with pro- 
found attention, as one of a very serious character. 
I will remark here, that, as the operations of the 
national government are of a general nature, the 
states having complete power for internal and local 
purposes, the expansion may be carried to very 
great extent, and with perfect safety. It must be 
obvious to all, that the further the expansion is car- 
ried, provided it be not beyond the just limit, the 
greater will be the freedom of action to both go- 
vernments, and the more perfect their security; and 
in all other respects, the better the effect will be 
to the whole American people. Extent of territo- 
ry, whether it be great or small, gives to a nation 
many of its characteristics. It marks the extent of 
its resources, of its population, of its physical force. 
It marks, in short, the difference between a great 
and a small power. 

To what extent it may be proper to expand our 
system of government, isa question which does not 
press fora decision, at this time. At the end of 
the revolutionary war, in 1783, we had, as we con. 
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tended and believed, a right to the free navigation jing formed over very lofty mountains, and in ‘many 


of the Mississippi; but it was not until after the ex- 
piration of twelve years, in 1795, that that right 
was acknowledged and enjoyed. Further difficul- 
ties occurred, in the bustling of a contentious world, 
when, at the expiration of eight years more, the 
United States, sustaining the strength and energy 
of their character, acquired the province of Loui- 
siana, with the free navigation of the river, from 
its source to the ocean, and a liberal boundary on 
the western side. To this, Floridia has since been 
added, so that we now possess all the territory in 
which the original states had any interest, or in 
which the existing states can be said, either ina 
national or local point of view, to be in any way in- 
terested. A range of states, on the western side 
of the Mississippi, which already is provided for, 
puts us essentially at ease. Whether it will be 
wise to go further, will turn on other considerations 
than those which have dictated the course hereto- 
fore pursued. At whatever point we may stop, 
whether it be ata single range of states beyond 
the Mississippi, or by taking a greater scope, the 
advantage of such improvements is deemed of the 
highest importance. It is so, on the present scale. 
The further we go, the greater will be the neces- 
sity for them. 

It cannot be doubted, that improvements for great 
national purposes would be better made by the na- 
tional government, than by-the governments of the 
several states. Our experience, prior to the adop- 
tion of the constitution, demonstrated, that, in the 
exercise by the individual states of most of the pow- 
ers granted to the United States, a contracted rival- 

of interest, and misapplied jealousy of each 
other, had an important influence on all their mea- 
sures to the great injury of the whole. This was 
particularly exemplified by the regulations which 
they severally made, of their commerce with fo- 
reign nations, and with each other. It was this ut. 
ter incapacity in the state governments, proceeding 
from these and other causes, to act as a nation, and 
to perform all the duties which the nation owed to 
itself, under any system which left the general go- 
vernment dependent on the states, which produced 
the transfer of these powers to the United States, 
by the establishment of the present constitution.— 
The reasoning ‘which was applicable to the grant 
of any of the powers now vested in congress, is 
likewise so, at least to a certain extent, to that in 
question, It is natural that the states, individually, 
in making improvements, should look to their par- 
ticular and local interests. The members compos- 
ing their respective legislatures represent the peo- 
le of each state, only, and might not feel them. 
selves at liberty to look to objects, in these respects, 
beyond that limit. If the resources of the union 
were to be brought into operation under the direc- 
tion of the state assemblies, or in concert with them, 
it may be apprehended that every measure would 
become the object of negociation, of bargain and 
barter, much to the disadvantage of the system, as 
well as discredit to both governments. But con- 
gress would look to the whole, and make improve- 
ments to promote the welfare of the whole. It is 
the peculiar felicity of the proposed amendment, 
that while it will enable the United States to ac- 
complish every national object, the improvements 
made with that view will eminently promote the 
welfare of the individual states, who may also add 
such others as their own particular interests may 
require. 

The situation of the Cumberland road requires 

the particular and early attention of congress, Be- 


instances over deep and wide streams, across which 
valuable bridges have been erected, which are sus. 
tained by stone walls, as are many other parts of 
the road, all these works are subject to decay, have 
decayed, and will decay rapidly, unless timely and 
effectual measures are adopted to prevent it. 

The declivities from the mountains, and all the 
heights, must suffer from the frequent and heavy 
falls of water, and its descent to the valleys, as also 
from the deep congelations during our severe win. 
ters. Other injuries have also been experienced 
on this road, such as the displacing the capping of 
the walls, and other works, committed by worths 
less people, either from a desire to render the road 
impassable, or to have the transportation in another 
direction, or from a spirit of wantonness to create 
employment for idlers. These considerations show, 
that an active and strict police ought to be estab. 
lished over the whole road, with power to make 
repairs when necessary; to establish turnpikes and 
tolls, as the means of raising money to make them; 
and to prosecute and punish those who commit 
waste and other injuries. 

Should the United States be willing to abandon 
this road to the states through which it passes, 
would they take charge of it, each of that portion 
within its limits, and keep itin repair? It is not to 
be presumed that they would, since the advantages 
attending it are exclusively national, by connecting, 
agit does, the Atlantic with the western states, and 
in a tfhe with the seat of the national government. 
The most; expensive parts of this road lie within 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, very near the confines 
of each state, and in a rvute aot essentially connect- 
ed with the commerce of either. 

If it is thought proper to vest this power in the 
United States, the only mode in which it can be 
done, is, by an amendment of the constitution. The 
states, individually, cannot transfer the power to 
the United States, nor can the United States re. 
ceive it. The constitution forms an equal and the 
sole relation between the general government and 
the several states; and it recognizes no change in 
it, which shall not, in like manner apply to all. If 
it is once admitted, that the general government 
may form compacts with individual states, not com- 
mon to the others, and which the others might even 
disapprove, into what pernicious consequences 
might it not lead? Such compacts are utterly re- 
pugnant to the principles of the constitution, and 
of the most dangerous tendency. The states, 
through which this road passes, have given their 
sanction only to the route, and to the acquisition 
of the soil by the United States—a right very dif: 
ferent from that of jurisdiction, which cannot be 
granted without an amendment to the constitution, 
and which need not be granted for the purposes of 
this system, except in the limited manner hereto- 
fore stated. On full consideration, therefore, of 
the whole subject, I am of opinion that such an 
amendment ought to be recommended to the se- 
veral states for their adoption. 

I have now essentially executed that part of the 
task, which I imposed on myself, of examining the 
right of congress to adopt and execute a system of 
internal improvement, and I presume have shown 
that it does not exist. It is, I think, equally mani- 
fest, that such a power vested in congress, and 
wisely executed, would have the happiest effect, 
on all the great interests of our union. It is, how- 
ever, my opinion that the power should be confined 
to great national works only, since, if it were un- 





{limited, it would be liable to abuse, and might be 
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tive of evil. For all minor improvements, 
apart of the states individually, would be 

© fully adequate, and by the states such improve- 
ments might be made with greater advantage than 
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4 by the union; as they would understand better such 
; as their more immediate and local interests requir- 
ed. 
: In the view above presented, I have thought it 
: proper to trace the origin of our institutions, and 
¥ particularly of the state and national governments, 
4 for, although they have a common origin, in the 
d people, yet, as the point at issue turned on what 
tf were the powers granted to the oné government, 
4 and what were those which remained to the other, 
‘ I was persuaded that an analysis which should mark 
distinctly the source of power in both governments, 
: with its progress in each, would afford the best 
+ means for obtaining a sound résult, In our politi- 
oF cal career, there are, Obviously, three great epochs. 
a The colonial state forms the first, the revolutionary 
id movement, from its commencement to the adoption 
o- of the articles of confederation, the second, and the 
a intervening space, from that event to the present 
day, the third. The first may be considered the 
on infant state. It was the school of morality, of po- 
“Be litical science, and just principles. The equality 
on of rights enjoyed by the people of every colony, 
” under their original charters, forms the basis of 
“4 every existing institution, and it was owing to the 
Bs creation by those charters of distinct communities, 
nd that the power, when wrested from the crown, 
“4 passed directly and exclusively to the people of 
fi each colony. The revolutionary struggle gave ac- 
oy tivity to those principles, and its success secured to 
of them « permanent existence in the governments, 
of our union, stete and national. The third epoch 
he comprises the administration under the articles of 
be confederation, with the adoption of the constitution, 
hé PS and administration under it. On the first and last 
ae of these epochs, it is not necessary to enlarge for 
fe: Pe any purpose connected with the object of this in- 
he quiry. ‘fo the second, in which we were transfer- | 
nd red by an heroic exertion, from the first to the third 
in Pe stage, and whose events give the true character to 
if every institution, some further attention is due. In 
bn tracing in greater detail the prominent acts of a 
wae movement to which we owe so much, I shall per- 
fee form an office, which, if not useful, will be gratify- 
ces Be ing to my own feelings, and I hope not unaccepta- 
C- ble to my readers, ' 
nd ‘= Of the revolutionary movement itself, sentiments 
€& F® too respectful, too exalted, cannot be entertained. 
= it is impossible for any citizen, having a just idea 
Of FS of the dangers which we had to encounter, to read 
hit: the record of our early proceedings, and to see the 
be firmness with which they were met, and the wis- 
pa, dom and patriotism which were displayed in every 
of F stage, without being deeply affected by it. An at 
vst tack on Massachusetis was considered an attack on 
Oo » 


every colony, and the people. of each moved in ber 
defence, as in their own cause. The meeting of 
the general congress in Philadelphia, on the 5:h of 
September, 1774, appears to have been the result 
of a spontaneous impulse in every quarter, at the 
same time. The first public act proposing it, ac- 
cording to the journals of the first congress, was 
passed by the House of representatives of Connecti- 
cut, on the third of June, of that year; but it is pre 

sumed that the first suggesticn came tvom Massa- 
| chusetts, the celony most oppressed, «iid in whose 
favor the general sympathy was muc!: <xcited. The 
€Xposition which that congress made of greivances, 
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people of Great Britain, and in that to the people 
of the several colonies, evinced a knowledge so pro- 
feund of the English constitution and of the general 
principles of free government and of liberiy; of 
our rights, founded on that constitution, and on the 
charters of the several colonies, and of the numer- 
ous and egregious violations which had been com- 
mitted of them, as must have convinced-all impar- 
tial minds, that the talent on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, was at least equal to that on the other, The 
spirit in which those papers were drawn, which was 
known to be in strict accord with the public senti- 
ment, proved that, although the whole people che- 
rished a connection with the parent country, and 
were desirous of preserving it on just principles, 
they.nevertheless, stood embodied at the parting 
line, ready to separate forever, if a redress of grie- 
vances, the alternative offered, was not promptly 
rendered, That alternative was rejected, and, in 
consequence, war and dismemberment followed. 

The powers granted to the delegates of each co- 
lony who composed the first congress, looked pri- 
marily to the support of rights, and to a redress of 
grievances, and in consequence to the restoration 
of harmony, which was ardently desired. They 
justified, however, any extremity in case of necés- 
sity. They were ample for such purposes, and 
were executed in every circumstance with the ut- 
most fidelity. It was not until after the meeting of 
the second congress, which took place on the r0th 
May, 1775, when full proof was laid before it, of 
the commencement of hostilities in the preceding 
month, by a deliberate attack of the British troops, 
on the militia and inhabitants of Lexington and 
Concord, in. Massachusetts, that war might be said 
to be decided on, and measures were taken to sup- 
portit. The progress even then was slow and re 
luctant, as will be seen by their second petition to 
the king, and their second address to the people of 
Great Britain, which were prepared and torwarded 
after that event. The arrival, however, of large 
bodies of troops, and the pressure of war in every 
direction, soon dispelled all hope of accommodation. 

On the 15th of June, 1775, a commander in chief 
of all the forces raised, and to be raised, for the de- 
fence of American liverty, was appointed by the 
unanimous vote of congress, and his conduct in the 
discharge of the duties of that high trust, whic! he 
held through the whole of the war, has given an 
example to the world for talents as a military com- 
mander; for integrity, fortitude, and firmness, un- 
der the severest trials; for respect to the civil au- - 
thority, and devotion to the rights and liberties of 
his country, of which neither Rome nor Greece 
have exhibited the equal. I saw him in my earliest 
youth, in the retreat through Jersey, at the head of 
« small band, or rather in its rear, for he was ulways 
next the enemy, and his countenance and manner 
made an impression on me, which time can never 
efface. A lieutenant then in the third Virginia re- 
giment, I happened to be on the rear guard at New- 
ark, and I counted the force under his immediate 
command by platoons as it passed me, which 
amounted to less than 3,009 men. A deportment 
so firm, so dignified, so exalted, but yet so modest, 
and composed, I have never seca in any other per- 
son. 

On the 6th July, 1775, congress published a de- 
claration of the causes which compelled them to 
take up arms, and immediately atterwards took 
measures for augmenting the army and raising a 
navy; for organizing the militia, and providing can- 
non, and small arms, and military stores of every 





in the petition to the king, in the address te the | 








kind; for raising a revenue, aad pushing the war 
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offensively, with all the means in their power, No 
thing escaped the attention of that enlightened 
body. The people of Canada were invited to join 
the union, and a force sent into the province to fa. 


_ vor the revolutionary party, which, however, was 


not capable of affording any essential aid. The 
people of Ireland were addressed in terms manifest- 
ing due respect for the sufferings, the talents, and 
patriotism, of that portion of the British empire; 
and a suitable acknowledgment was made to the 
assembly of Jamaica, for the approbation it had ex- 
pressed of our cause, and the part it had taken in 


- support of it with the British government. 


On the 2d of June, 1775, the convention of Mas- 
sachusetts, by a letter signed by their president, of 
May the 10th, stated to congress “that they labored 
under difficulties for the want of a regular form ot 
government, and requested to be favored with ‘ex- 

licit advice respecting the taking up and exercis- 
ing the powers of civil government,’ and declaring 
their readiness ‘to submit to such a general plan as 
the congress might direct for the colonies, or that 
they would make it their great study to establish 
such a form of government there, as should not only 

romote their own advantage, but the union and in- 
terest of all America.” To this application an an- 
swer was given on the 9th, by which it was recom- 
mended to the convention, “to write letters to the 
inhabitants of the several places entitled to repre- 
sentation in assembly, requesting them to choose 
such representatives, and that the assembly, when 
chosen, should elect councillors, and that said as- 
sembly or council should exercise the powers of go- 
vernment, until a governor of his majesty’s appoint- 
ment will consent to govern the colony according 
to its charter.” 

On the 18th October of the same year, the dele. 
gates from New Hampshire laid before congress an 
instruction from their convention “to use their ut- 
most endeavors to obtain the advice and direction 
ef congress, with respect to a method for adminis. 
teriag justice and regulating their civil police.” To 
this a reply was given on the 3d November, by 
which it was recommended to the convention “to 
calla full and free representation of the people, 
and that the representatives, if they thought it ne- 
cessary, should establish such a form of government 
as, in their judgment, would best promote the hap- 
piness of the people, and most effectually secure 
peace ana good order in the province, during the 
continuance of the present dispute between Great 
Britain and the colonies.” 

On the 4th November it was resolved by con- 

ress, ‘that if the convention of South Carolina 
shall find it necessary to establish a form of govern. 
ment in that colony, it be recommended to that 
convention to calla full and free representation of 
the people, and the said representatives, if they 
think it necessary, shall establish such a form of 
government as in their judgment will best promote 
the happiness of the people, and most effectually 
secure peace and good order in the colony, during 
the continuance of the present dispute between 
Great Britain and the colonies.” — 

On the 4th December following, a resolution 
passed, recommending the same measure, and pre- 
cisely in the same words, to the convention of Vir- 

inia. 

On the 10th May, 1776, «it was recommended to 
the respective assemblies and conventions of the 
united colonies, where no government sufficient to 


to adopt such government as 8): .uld, in the opiniog 
of the representatives of the people, best conduce 
to the happiness and safety of their constituents j, 
particular, and America in general.” 

On the 7th June, resolutions respecting inde. 
pendence were moved and seconded, which were 
referred to a committee of the whole on the 8h 
and 10th, on which latter day it was resolved ty 
postpone a decision on the first resolution, or main 
question, until the Ist July, but that no time might 
be lost in case the congress agree thereto, that, 
committee be appointed to prepare a declaration to 
the effect of that resolution. 

On the llth June, 1776, congress appointed , 
committee to prepare and digest a plan of confe. 
deration for the colonies. On the 12th July the 
committee reported a draught of articles, which 
were severally afterwards debated and amended, 
until the 15th November, 1777, when they were 
adopted. These articles were then proposed to 
the legislatures of the several states, with a request, 
that, if approved by them, they would authorize 
their delegates to ratify the same in congress, and 
which being done, to become conclusive. It was 
not until the 21st of March, 1781, as already ob. 
served, that they were ratified by the last state, 
and carried into effect. 

On the 4th July, 1776, independence was de. 
clared, by an act which arrested the attention of 
the civilized world, and will bear the test of time. 
For torce and condensation of matter, strength of 
reasoning, suolimity of sentiment and expression, 
it is believed that no document of equal merit ex. 
ists. It looked to every thing, and with a reach, 
perspicuity, and energy of mind, which seemed te 
be master of every thing. 

Thus it appears, in addition to the very impor. 
tant charge of managing the war, that congress 
had under consideration at the same time, the de: 
claration of independence, the adoption of a contfe. 
deration for the states, and the propriety of insti- 
tuting state governments, with the nature of those 
governinents, respecting which it had been consult: 
ec by the conventions of several of the colomes.— 
So great a trust was never reposed before in a >ody 


ing tothe great result, that never were duties more 
ably or faithtally performed. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this move- 
ment, is, that, although the connection which had 
existed between the people of the several colanies, 
before their dismemberment from the parent coun. 
try, was not only not dissolved but increased by that 
event, even before the adoption of the articles of 
confederation, yet the preservation and augmenta- 
tion of that tie were the result of a new creation, 
and proceeded altogether from the people of each 
colony, into whose hands the whole power passed, 
exclusively, when wrested from the crown. To 
the same cause the greater change which has since 
occurred, by the adoption of the constitution, is te 
be traced 


most important epoch that history hath recorded. 
They extend unexampled felicity to the whole body 
of our fellow-citizens, and are the admiration of 
other nations. To preserve and hand them dows 
in their utmost purity to the remotest ages will re- 
quire the existence and practice of virtues and ta- 
lents equal to those which were displayed in ac- 
quiringthem. [tis ardently hoped and confidently 





the exigencies of their affairs had been established, 


believed that these will not be wanted. 
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thus constituted, and I am authorized to add, look. § 


The establishment of our institutions forms tke § 








